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A MODIFIED ALPHABET FOR ENGLISH. 

Sounds and Signs: a Criticism of the Alphabet 
with Suggestions for Reform. By Archer 
Wilde. Pp. 180. (London: Constable and Co., 
Ltd., 1914.) Price 46'. 6 d. net. 

HE main object of this book is to advocate 
modifications in our present alphabet, so 
as to make it suitable for representing English 
sounds. On plates facing pp. 142 and 144 the 
suggested alphabet is portrayed; the capitals are 
practically identical with the small letters, but 
slightly more ornate. A characteristic is that no 
letter projects above or below the line; nor are 
parts of each letter thicker or thinner than others; 
the character is what is termed “Doric.” The 
uniformity in height of the letters makes it pos¬ 
sible to bring the lines of print closer together, 
and so to save space. But, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, legibility is thereby sacrificed; Russian 
type, in which the general effect is that of printing 
in capitals, is not so quickly read by Russians as 
is English or French by Englishmen or French¬ 
men. In the example given on p. 20, of printing 
in Doric capitals, the effect is to dazzle the eyes; 
it is not easy reading. The author is not sanguine 
as to the adoption of his scheme; but he opens 
the interesting question whether if our alpha¬ 
bet is to be modified, convenience is to be 
increased by carefully choosing the form of the 
letters. 

He is a strong advocate of spelling reform, 
and looks on the proposals of the Simplified 
Spelling Society as good, having regard to the 
restrictions with which they have limited them¬ 
selves, viz. no accents; no new letters; and as 
little change as may be, provided consistency is 
attained. The system of Ellis and Pitman, phono- 
type as it was called, narrowly escaped achieving 
success in the ’seventies; had Ellis’s health not 
broken down, and had his type not been destroyed 
by a fire, it is not unlikely that steps might have 
been taken to introduce its use into schools. The 
type is easily read; it is also easily written, for 
the script hand is not difficult; and there is a 
saving of nearly 20 per cent, in space compared 
with ordinary spelling and alphabet. One of the 
most remarkable pieces of evidence in its favour 
is an account of an experiment by an Edinburgh 
schoolmaster, Mr. Williams, who “proved that 
children averaging five years of age could learn 
to read printed books in phonetic type in one-third 
or one-fourth the time in which children of six 
or seven years of age could, without the inter¬ 
vention of the phonetic system, learn to read the 
common ‘ Romanic ’ books; and when these 
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younger children had been one session (between 
ten and eleven months) learning to read through 
the phonetic system, they could read books printed 
in the ‘Romanic’ type quite as well as the elder 
class which had been engaged during two sessions, 
or double the time, learning to read without the 
intervention of the phonetic system.” 

A considerable amount of space is occupied in 
a discussion of the English phonetic alphabet; 
that is, what English sounds should be charac¬ 
terised by separate characters. The point of view 
is that of a southern Englishman; it is too often 
forgotten that among English speakers they are 
in a small minority. A large majority, for in¬ 
stance, retain at all events some reminder of a 
trill at the end of the word “star,” although in 
America, if the South be excluded, the “ r ” may 
be described as a buzz, rather than a trill. 

In Mr. Wilde’s vowel system different symbols 
are given to the “a” in “alms” and the “a” in 
“at,” and quite correctly; the difficulty arises 
when it is realised that it is indifferent whether 
the first or second sound of the “ a ” be used in 
such words as “castle” or “dance.” And this 
involves the question of a standard pronunciation, 
about which few people will agree. In the re¬ 
viewer’s opinion (to take the instance given), it 
is better to retain the one symbol “a” for both 
sounds, leaving it to individuals to pronounce the 
“a” as they are accustomed to do. Again, many 
English speakers make no distinction between the 
two sounds of “00” in “boot” and “foot”; 
here, again, it would appear advisable to let one 
symbol represent both sounds. 

This book is well written, and puts a case for 
a view of spelling reform which is not usually 
considered; if it should commend itself to the 
public to adopt new characters, no decision ought 
to be taken without attention to what Mr. Wilde 
has brought forward. 

W. R. 


THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF THE MAORI. 
Who are the Maoris? By Alfred K. Newman. 
Pp. 303 -(-plates. (Christchurch, Melbourne, 
and London: Whitcombe and Tombs, Ltd., 
n.d.) Price 75. 6 d. net. 

HE origin of the Polynesians has long been 
discussed by more or less qualified persons, 
and a general agreement has been arrived at. 
Mr. A. K. Newman takes up the problem where 
it had been left by Mr. Percy Smith, the author 
of “ Hawaiki,” and adduces a great deal of evi¬ 
dence to prove that the cradle-land of the race 
was northern India—a view, by the by, which has 
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been held for some time by other students. He 
says, “ By the word ‘ Maori ’ I mean the brown¬ 
skinned race called Polynesian by European 
writers. Maori was their own word, should 
always be used . . . The Maoris were the first 
people to discover the Pacific islands . . . Some 
writers talk of other races who inhabited these 
islands prior to their discovery by Maoris. I 
assert that there were never any people in these 
islands except the Maori.” The Maori were, he 
claims, an “Aryan-Naga people he agrees they 
are dominantly Caucasian, but is convinced they 
have a large infusion of Mongolic blood, which 
they received, according to him, before their emi¬ 
gration, since he classes the Kolarians and Santals 
as Mongolic. He says, “ centuries before India was 
invaded by Aryans there was an invasion from the 
north-west by Mongolic peoples called Scythians, 
or Turanians. These Mongols conquered the 
black aborigines and extended their dominion all 
over northern India. Their principal tribes were 
called Takkes or Nagas, Kolarians, and Santals.” 
It is a pity that he gives no references in support 
of these wide statements. “ In India the word 
Maori was variously spelt—Mauri, Maurea, Maori, 
Maoli, Mauli, Baori, Baoli, Kaori, Waori,” for 
most of which he finds parallels in the Pacific, 
and he gives a large number of place- and tribal 
names, mainly in Bengal, which are similarly 
equated. 

The author is evidently unaware of the lin¬ 
guistic researches of Father W. Schmidt, who 
showed in 1906 (“Die Mon-Khmer-Volker ”) that 
the Polynesian, Melanesian, and Indonesian are 
dialects of the Austronesian group of the Austric 
linguistic family, of which the Austroasiatic was 
the other group. The latter group includes the 
Munda, Khasi, Mon-Khmer and other languages. 
The Nagas may be “dropped colonies of Maoris,” 
but surely allusion should have been made to the 
Khasis, who alone in Assam speak an Austric 
language. 

Religion, mythology and various arts and crafts 
are alike impressed to bear witness to the Indian 
origin of the Polynesians and their migration 
through the East Indian Archipelago. There is 
certainly a great deal to be said in favour of the 
main thesis, and doubtless many of the facts 
adduced may support it, but the entire absence of 
references makes it impossible to gauge their value 
unless the reader happens to know' the authorities. 
A number of parallels are cited which would 
equally prove an African or American affinity with 
the Maori. There is a good deal of repetition 
in this badly-arranged book, and there is no 
index. 
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i OUR BOOKSHELF. 

[ Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco. By Prof. E. 
Westermarck. Pp. xii+422. (London: Mac¬ 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1914.) Price 125. net. 

. It is to be hoped that Dr. Westermarck will one 
day give us a general work on the origin and 
development of social ceremonies. Ceremony is a 
sort of material complement to social ideas, an 
action-language embodying and expressing, if 
not imitating and compelling, the social will. Its 
roots are in the same soil as magic. 

This very complete study, by the historian of 
human marriage, of the marriage ceremonies of 
the Moroccan peoples, includes a mass of detail, 
none of which is unimportant. The wealth of 
; ceremonial possessed by Arab and Berber folk- 
custom is extraordinary. But in most cultures 
marriage tends to be more ceremonialised than 
any human happening. Even modern Germany, 
as Reinsberg - Diiringfeld’s “ Hochzeitbuch ” 
shows, is in this respect nearly the equal of 
Morocco. Most of these are what anthropolo¬ 
gists ten years ago styled customs, but the formal 
“ solemnity ” of practically all social and most 
; individual acts in semi-civilised societies has now 
! been well established. It is the main character of 
| the “ religious ” or “ magical ” stage of culture. 
The betrothal, the negotiations about dow^ry or 
bride-price, the preparation of the trousseau, the 
arrival and reception of the bride, the meeting of 
bride and bridegroom (as a rule they have never 
set eyes on one another), these and other scenes 
are set off by continuous and minute ceremonial. 
The preservation of so many thousand details by 
oral tradition is an astounding feat of memory, 
which deserves the attention of psychologists. 

In dealing with the ideas embodied in these 
ceremonies, the author refers to the magical 
theory advanced by the present writer in “The 
Mystic Rose,” and to Mr. Van Gennep’s theory 
of -rites de passage, rites de separation, and rites 
d ’aggregation. But he recognises the extreme 
probability that they may have a mixed origin. 
Some may be prophylactic or purificatory, others 
mere expressions of emotion, others again may¬ 
be positive and intended to promote welfare. The 
author does not aim at a general philosophy of 
ceremony; but the many points of view which the 
material and the comment suggest should lead to 
important conclusions. 

The work is a splendid monograph, worthy of 
its author. A. E. Crawley. 

A Text-book of Geology. By Prof. James Park. 
Pp. xv + 598 + lxx plates. (London: Charles 
Griffin and Co., Ltd., 1914.) Price 155. net. 
Prof. Park's mining researches have increased 
rather than lessened his interest in the wide fields 
of geology, and the present text-book adequately 
covers the range required for students of mining 
colleges and secondary schools. It is systemati¬ 
cally divided into paragraphs, headed in thick 
; type; facts are concisely stated, and the author’s 
personality is not permitted to intrude. 
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